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Some  Thoughts  on  the  Growing  Revolution. 

BY  MORRISON  I.  SWIFT. 

In  a  timely  paper  by  one  of  the  most  temperate  ethical  and  economic 
writers.  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick,  the  morality  of  strife  is  critically  in- 
vestigated. *  He  argues  that  the  time  of  peace  among  nations  imd  men  is 
still  far  in  the  f  utune.  Among  individuals  '  the  growth  of  sympathetic 
resentment  against  wrongs  seems  not  unlikely  to  cause  as  much 
strife  as  the  diminution  of  mere  selfishness  prevents,  for  in  a  world 
where  most  men  are  still  as  selfish  as  now  enthusiasm  for  humanity," 
though  it  will  diminish  au  individual's  tendency  to  fight  iu  his  own 
quarrels,  will  make  him  more  eager  to  take  part  with  others  who  are 
wronged ; '  and  between  nations  one  convinced  that  its  claim  is  right  must 
to  an  important  extent  be  judge  in  its  own  cause  and  cannot  feel  justified 
in  risking  its  interests  to  arbitration. 

We  are  impressed  with  the  Socialistic  claims  for  complete  justice  for 
all  men  and  a  conception  of  humanity  wide  enough  to  obliterate  national 
interests  iu  an  organic  world  sentiment;  but  while  we  dream  of  this  con- 
summation the  unyielding  fact  confronts  us  that  *  most  men  are  still  selfish, ' 
and  the  task  of  the  minority  in  effecting  a  social .  recon:?truction  t^eems  very 
great.  It  is  here  that  the  principle  entertained  by  Mr.  Sidgwick  seems  to 
apply,  for  the  more  the  iuuuane  and  enlightened  few  recognize  tlie  blind  in- 
domitable compulsion  the  majority  are  under  from  the  selfishness  of  their 
natures  to  cohere  to  their  selfish  pursuits,  and  as  they  comprehend  the 
awful  penalties  brought  down  upon  the  whole  race  by  this  obdurate  self- 
seeking,  and  the  keen  horrors  endured  by  the  weak,  the  more  fearfully 
urgent  and  immediate  becomes  the  obligation  upon  them  to  circumvent, 
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vanquibli  and  terminate  this  selfishness  and  haughty  wrong  and  save 
mankind  from  longer  havoc  thro  its  curse*    Then  is  their  consciousness  of 

weakness  greatest,  and  then  also  they  know  that  the  thing  must  be  dune. 

It  behooves  such  to  consider  the  relation  that  physical  force  bears  to 
progress,  for  it  is  not  certain  that  physical  force  may  not  be  again  necessary 
to  achieve  this  progress.  Our  whole  humanity  cries  out  to  the  depths  in 
hope  that  it  may  not  be  necessary,  but  the  deeps  wing  back  no  answer  and 
we  must  prepare  ourselves  for  the  slow  decision  of  time.  Albeit  some 
thinga  we  may  believe  the  internal  powers  have  deliberated  on  and  settled, 
settled  after  ages  of  neglect  and  somnolence,  andf  greatest  and  best  of  their 
decrees  is  this  one,  that  the  inequalities  of  life  are  to  be  stopped,  contro- 
vened,  leveled*  If  this  cannot  be  done  without  force  it  must  be  done  with 
force,  for  their  continuance  cannot  by  any  reason  or  sophistry  be  justified. 

Do  some  remind  us  of  the  horrors  of  war,  the  lives  sacrificed,  the  hates 
bred,  the  swift  tearing  down  of  good  with  bad,  and  the  long  slow  recupera- 
tion and  the  difficulty  of  even  regaining  ground  apparently  lost?  Let  us 
give  the  honest  people  who  chant  in  this  vein  something  to  think  about. 
Why  have  wars  ever  been  entered  on?  To  terminate  a  stat^x)f  suffering  in 
which  some  section  of  th'e  race  experienced  steadily  more  misery  than  the 
war  could  bring  to  them  and  misery  not  to  be  removed  except  by  war.  War 
brings  on  disease  and  shortens  life :  so  does  the  way  these  people  are  forced 
to  exist.  Wars  mutilate  :  so  do  factories  and  railroads  and  mines.  But 
all  these  horrible  injuries  are  passed  quietly  by  and  treated  as  nothing,  tho 
their  amount  in  each  decade  far  exceeds  a  war  that  would  cure  them. 

There  is  a  misplaced  sentimentality  on  this  subject.    The  secret  of  it  is 

that  if  war  supervened  the  upper  and  powerful  class  with  their  property 
would  suffer,  and  now  only  the  lower  and  weak  class  suffers  and  that  is  of 
no  account.  The  weak  class  might  continually  suffer  ten  times  over  what 
the  powerful  class  would  suffer  by  a  war,  and  the  powerful  class  would  de- 
nounce the  inhumanity  of  the  war  and  cry  down  vengeance  from  heaven  upon 
those  viUiunous  ones  who  made  the  war  to  deliver  themselves  from  ten-fold 
worse.  This  has  been  the  course  of  history,  a  fact  to  which  Mr.  Froude  has 
borne  striking  evidence. in  the  following  paragraph  from  his  ''Julius 
Csesar.  "  "Patricians  and  plebeians,  aristocrats  and  democrats,  have  alike 
stuned  their  hands  in  blood  in  working  out  the  problem  of  politics.  But 


impartial  history  declares,  also,  that  the  crimes  of  the  popular  party  have  in 
all  ages  been  the  lighter  in  degree,  while  in  themselves  they  have  more  to 
excuse  them ;  and  if  the  violent  acts  of  revolutionists  have  been  held  up 
more  conspicuously  for  omdemnation,  it  has  been  only  because  the  fate  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  has  been  more  impressive  to  the  imagination  than 
the  fote  of  the  peaswt  or  artisan.  But  the  endurance  of  the  inequalities  of 
life  by  the  poor  is  the  marvel  of  human  society.  When  the  people  complain, 
said  Mirabeau,  the  people  are  always  right.  The  popular  cause  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  laborer  struggling  for  a  right  to  live  and  breathe,  and 
think  as  a  man.  Aristocrats  fight  for  wealth  and  power :  wealth  which 
they  waste  upon  luxury  and  power  which  they  abuse  for  their  own 
interests.  " 

The  people  have  always  been  deterred  from  sweeping  away  these  in- 
equalities fully  by  the  superstition  that  there  was  some  historic  justice  in 
them,  a  myth  that  the  aristocrats  have  assiduously  fed.  They  have  been 
taught  to  believe  it  impious  to  strike  for  equality  and  freedom,  when  the 
impious  course  was  to  endure  inequality  and  slavery.  Now  this  superstition 
has  been  given  up,  and  the  charge  of  impiety  and  criminality  is  reversed, 
being  brought  against  those  who  are  accountable  for  the  inequalities,  who 
create,  enjoy  and  retain  them,  the  aristocrats,  the  powerful.  It  is  high  time 
to  rid  ourselves  of  this  extra  respect  for  aristocracies,  whether  they  be  of 
blood  or  money.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  within  a  week  published  these 
unanswerable  words :  "It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  British  aristocracy, 
since  the  days  of  the  first  Tudor,  from  which  the  present  group  of  families 
really  dates  its  origin,  has  done  much  good  either  to  its  own  nation  or  to 
humanity.  Its  history  appears  to  me  to  be  an  almost  unvaried  record  of 
class  selfishness.  "  *  Plainer  condemnation  could  not  be  spoken.  And  yet 
mark :  thid  class,  these  aristocrats,  useless,  not  paying  thdir  way  in  the 
world,  living  by  the  labor  of  others,  robbing  others  legally  by  laws 
they,  made,  vast  social  burdens,  selfish  beyond  belief,  this  class  has  the 
power  to  stamp  every  effort  to  throw  them  off  by  the  beridden  race  that 
they  plunder,  as  vicious,  inhuman,  incendiary,  to  be  crushed  out  with 
bullets  and  bastiles  and  guillotines.    We  cannot  credit  it.    We  are  cer- 
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taiu  we  heax  the  mighty  maades  laughiug  these  luad  preteusioiis  to  ^coru  ; 
we  see  the  force  of  thrones  and  titles  eoncluded  by  the  hand  of  the 
giant  Proletarians,  and  unearned  incomes  and  properties  revoked.  The 
hideous  false  view  of  life  these  gentry  sastoin  1  Their  power  to  make  the 
riglit  seem  wrong  and  the  wrong  right!  What,  in  the  catechism  of  hu- 
manity, is  the  first  duty  of  mimkind  ?  To  remove  these  aristoerate  from 
power  and  wealth.  What — in  the  catechism  of  the  aristocracy — is  the 
chief,  vilest,  and  most  damnable  crime?  To  take  from  them  a  shred  or 
feather-weight  or  iota  of  their  power  to  tax,  exploit,  rob  and  degrade  the 
rest  of  us.  A  singular  ethical  divergence !  and  because,  as  Mr.  Froude 
says,  ''the  fate  of  nobleman  and  ^ntleman  has  been  more  impressive  to  the 
imagination  than  the  fate  of  the  peasant  or  artisan,"  because  aristocrats 
own  the  imagination  of  the  press,  pulpit,  court  imd  law-making  body— own- 
ing them  phy:5ically  and  materially  for  the  most  part  also — they  have  made 
their  catechism  the  generally  accepted  one,  md  the  worse  cause  appear  the 
better. 

I  am  not  speaking  now  solely  of  British  aristocrats,  in  whom  I  have  no 

esp3cial  interest,  but  of  aristocracies  in  all  countries,  including  aristocrats 
of  wealth.  The  last  faction  brings  us  onto  American  soil.  Continuing  his 
fine  and  truthful  description  of  the  British  aristocracy  Mr.  Goldwiu  Smith 
says :  I  could  only  wish  to  see  its  political  interference  on  this  continent 
brought  to  an  end,  and  its  efforts  to  aggrandize  itself  in  this  hemisphere 
confined  to  marrying  American  heiresses  and  speculating  in  land.  Its  in- 
terventions here  have  neither  been  salutary  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  conti- 
nent nor  creditable  to  itself  That  artificial  rank  exalts  the  sentiment  of 

its  possessors  and  lifts  them  above  the  sordid  selfishne^  of  the  vulgar,  is  the 

most  baseless  of  fictions  Unless  the  spirit  of  the  American  people  is 

poorer  and  lower  than  well-wishers  would  willingly  believe  it  to  be,  the  day 
has  dawned  in  which  this  continent  will  be  finally  set  free  from  European 
interference  and  given  up  with6ut  reserve  to  its  own  destiny  as  the  home  of 
a  new  and  happier  humanity.*' 

During  the  Corn-Laws'  a^tation  in  England,  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull, 

who  was  a  Cabinet  minister  said,  "  The  duty  on  corn  should  be  calculated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  return  to  the  landed  interest  full  security  for  their 

property,  and  for  the   station  in  the  country  which  they  had  hitherto 


held."  ^  The  same  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  spoke  of  the  peculiar  bur- 
dens" laid  upon  the  land,  which  ought  to  be  ccmsidered,  one  of  theae  being 
the  duty  of  ''making  provisions  for  younger  children,"  wherefore  the 
cheapening  of  food  for  the  pow  thro  abolition  of  the  Corn-Laws  was  quite 
impracticable.  "  f    This  is  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  an  aristocracy. 

We  may  set  ourselves  free  from  the  interference  of  British  aristocracy , 
as  we  shall  djabtle^^  soon  effectually  and  with  good  consequences  do  ;  bat 
we  shall  then  find  that  aiU  aristocracies  are  in  their  e^ntial  character  the 
same  and  that  W3  have  been  breeding  and  pampering  an  endtemic  aristoc- 
racy of  our  own,  an  aristocracy  of  wealth.  Our  own  rich  stand  to  us  as  the 
title  1  aristocrats  do  to  British  subjects.  Take  arnny  the  property  of  all 
these  title- wearers  and  what  would  their  power  be?  The  inner  principle  of 
all  aristocracies  is  a  superiority  not  eminating  from  the  nature  of  the  man^ 
extraneous  and  therefore  artificial.  It  may  be  given  by  rank  or  money, 
both  spacial  attachments,  not  constituents  of  character*  And  both  will 
work  out  the  same  results,  selfishness  and  vulgarity.  The  aristocratic  spirit 
has  always  been  bound  up  with  possessions^  which  are  essential  to  it*  This 
was  true  when  rank  was  a  far  more  real  thing  than  it  is  now.  In  the  Me^ 
dea  of  Euripides  Jason  defended  himself  by  saying  : 

''But  to  me  it  seemed 

Of  great  importance  that  we  both  might  live 

As  suits      rank,  nor  suffer  abject  need, 

Well  knowing  that  eack  friead  avoids  tbe  poor/' 

The  substance  of  aristocracy  will  go  wherever  great  Mid  unequal  possessions 
go. 

.  The  whole  past  is  on  the  side  of  aristocracy  and  unequal  possessions, 
and  yet  in  the  light  of  reason  these  things  are  trumpery.  They  simply  an- 
nihilate happiness  for  the  majority.  They  should  abdicate  but  they  will 
not;  their  genius  is  absolute  dominion.  They  unwilling  must  be  con- 
strained to  abdicate.  Let  it  be  a  gentle  constnunt  at  first,  but  let  these 
antique  injuries  be  at  length  utterly  out-rooted.    This  determination  of 

*   Concerning  which  Mr.  M.  vl.  Trumbull  (in  hi?*  '-Th!   \raericin  Les-soii  ol  tlae  Free  Trade 
Struggle  in  England,"'  p.  75  )  says:   No  matter  how  bitin^  the  hunger  of  the  industriou-*  p;)  )r  might 
be,  the  price  of  bread  must  be  kept  bj  high  that  the  idle,  fox-hautlug,  horse-racing  ariHtocracy  might 
still  riot  in  profligate  extravagance/* 
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aristocracy  and  the  selfish  power  for  possession  to  stay,  coupled  with  the 
general  inertia  and  superstition  oi!  mankind*  give  rise  to  the  doubt  whether 
strife  BSid  the  necessity  for  physical  force  have  yet  been  transcended.  We 
have  had  Mr.  Bagehot  assuring  us  that  "  Experience  shows  how  incredibly 
difficult  it  iatoget  men  really  to  eneourage  the  principle  of  originality. 
They  will  admit  it  in  theory,  but  in  practice  the  old  error — the  error  which 
arrested  a  hundred  civilizations — returas  again.  Men  are  too  fond  of  their 
own  life,  too  credulous  of  the  completeness  of  their  own  ideas,  too  angry  at 
the  pida  of  new  thoughts^  to  be  able  to  bear  easily  with  a  changing  exist- 
ence ; "  and  Henry  Maine  has  dwelt  with  even  greater  emphasis 
upon  the  relatively  small  portion  of  the  human  race  which  will 
so  much  as  tolerate  a  proposal  or  attempt  to  change  it-s  usages,  laws, 
and  institutions."  He  declares  that  ''to  the  fact  that  the  enthusiasm 
for  change  is  compcuratively  rare  must  be  added  the  fact  that  it  is 
extremely  modern.  It  is  known  but  to  a  small  part  of  mankind,  and  to 
tiiat  part  but  for  a  short  period  during  a  history  of  incalculable  length. ' '  ^ 
An^  yet  it  is  certain  that  w  hat  good  mankind  has  attained  has  come 
through  change.  Axkd  by  those  who  would  have  the  fruition  for  the  race 
of  all  past  efforts  to  attain  infinitely  greater  good  than  w^e  have  yet  reached, 
the  inertia  must  again  be  overcome.  They  must  meet  this  opposition  with 
deliberation,  cool  resolve  and  will.  The  change  is  worth  any  effort  that 
may  be  put  forth  to  gain  it ;  if  the  opposition  is  formidable  and  determined 
the  will  to  break  it  down  must  be  formidable  and  complete.  The  temper 
of  all  present-day  reformers  must  be  that  displayed  by  Lincoln  in  his  Peoria 
speech  of  1854.  He  said  :  Slavery  is  founded  in  the  selfishness  of  man's 
nature — opposition  to  it,  in  the  love  of  justice.  These  principles  are  in 
eternal  antagonism  ;  and  when  brought  into  collision  as  fiercely  as  slavery 
extension  brings  them,  shocks  and  throes  and  convulsions  must  follow  cease- 
lessly. Repeal  the  Missouri  Compromise;  repeal  all  compromises ;  repeal 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  repeal  all  past  history  ;  you  cannot  re- 
peal human  nature.  It  will  still  be  in  the  abundance  of  man's  heart  that 
slavery  esctension  is  wrong,  and  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart  liis  mouth 
will  continue  to  speak.  "    Material  inequality  is  slavery.    Justice  says. 
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abolish  this.  There  will  be  no  peace  on  earth  until  inequality  is  abolished, 
and  there  should  be  no  peace.  If  equality  must  be  bought  by  bloodshed^ 
let  us  have  bloodshed  ;  let  us  have  riots  and  rebellions  and  violent  revolu- 
tions, ^neeesMty.  For  the  reward  of  these  sorrows  is  w<»rth  any  j^rioe,  tiie 
reward  is  human  happiness,  human  freedom,  human  development.  Let  us 
not  flinch :  wars  are.  deplorable,  but  there  are  other  evils  immeasurably 
more  deplorable.  The  life  we  now  lead  is  more  deplorable  ;  it  is  ah  unut-^ 
^  .  terable  sluune  to  us  that  we  consent  to  lead  it ;  if  war  and  many  deaths 

would  lift  us  higher,  out  of  this  death  ip  life,  let  us  welcome  w«r  aad 
death. 

Revolution — violent  revolution,  I  mean — has  many  enemies,  all  doubt- 
less with  some  thought  of  the  French  devolution.  One  writes  of  it  in  its 
relation  to  present  movements  as  follows:  "We  do  need,  as  you  say,  a 
revolution  of  a  certain  kind,  and  yet  it  may  be  well  to  be  a  little  slow  about 
using  that  word.  The  revolution  which  we  desire  will  accomplish  the 
greatest  amount  of  enduring  good  if  it  is  a  gradual  and  peaceful  one.  I 
used  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  the  French  Bevoludon,  but  the  more  I  reflect 

^  upon  it  and  the  more  I  study  history  and  present  social  conditions,  the  more 

lam  inclined  to  regard  it  as  most  unfortunate*  The  mere  faot  of  the 
French  Revolution  is  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  which  social  reform- 
ers have  to  encounter  to*day.  The  very  mention  of  it  is  to  the  ordinaay 
mind  an  argument  against  far  reaching  social  reform.  Perhaps  you  may 
not  have  studied  carefully  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  French 
Revolution.  There  were  at  that  time,  it  seems  to  me,  in  France  and  else* 
where  many  good  movements,  and  very  promising  movements,  which  might 
have  accomplished  £ar  more  for  us  had  not  die  French  Bevolution  inter- 
rupted their  normal  development.  *'    It  is,  to  me,  a  sufficient  answer  to 

\j  this  ai^^ument  to  reflect  how  slow  ^1  r^orms  were  before  the  Revolution, 

and  how  slow  they  must  have  continued  to  be  without  the  new  precedent 
9sA  eneouragem^t  of  the  Revolution.  Men  then  b^an  to  have  substantial 
I  hopes,  to  make  somewhat  adequate  demands,  and  to  harbor  ideals  concern- 
ing their  possible  state  that  must  previously  have  been  unthinkable  and 
undared.  Centuries  of  peaceful  **  development "  would  not  so  eflfectually 
liave  annihilated  some  of  the  most  injurious  political  and  social  superstitions, 
as  did  the  uprising  of  the  French  people  in  one  day.    In  all  our  present  re- 
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forms  and  ideaa  of  reform  we  are  banking  on  ^e  capital  of  that  event,  altho 

we  may  thiuk  it  a  great  hindrance  to  the  acceptance  of  our  ideas. 

The  view  that  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  has  given  of  this  matter  seems  to 
me  the  most  philosophical  of  any.  *  The  Revolution,  "  as  he  says,  **did 
not  happen  in  1789  nor  in  1793.  The  Terror  was  in  '93 ;  the  Old  System 
collapsed  in  '89.  But  the  Revolution  is  continuing  still,  violent  in  France, 
deep  and  (^^uiet  in  England.  No  one  of  its  problems  is  completely  solved  ; 
no  one  of  them  is  removed  from  solution ;  no  one  of  its  creations  has  com-  « 
plete  possession  of  the  field-  The  reconstruction  begun  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  is  doing  still.  For  they  see  history  upside  down  who  look 
at  the  Revolution  as  a  conflagration  instead  of  a  reconstruction  ;  or  who  find 
in  the  eighteenth  century  a  suicide  instead  of  finding  a  Inrth. ' '  Ijooking 
at  the  event  thus  constructively  our  business  now  is  to  endeavor  to  conduct 
this  Bevoluticm  to  maturity  wid  its  consummatikm,  and  not  to  be  misled 
into  talking  of  the  violent  part  of  it  as  a  misfortune,  unless  we  intend  to 
BBj  that  man's  nature  is  a  misfortune  and  the  fact  that  he  was  not  created 
pnfect  at  the  beginning  a  mistake.  We  have  come  up  thro  wars  and  revo- 
lutions and  we  had  to  come  up  so,  being  what  we  were  beforehand.  It  was  ' 
a  sad  way  to  come,  but  it  was  better  to  come  that  way  thmi  not  to  come  at 
ail.  If  the  necessity  of  wars  and  revolutions  is  upon  us  still  as  the  condi- 
tion of  higher  ascensions,  sad  as  the  ]»oce8s  is  let  us  mount  that  way  in 
preference  to  stagnating  and  dying  here.  It  would  have  been  mere  and 
sheer  sentimentality  to  have  opposed  war  as  an  instrument  of  progress  in 
the  past,  and  if  hating  and  opposing  war  now  is  to  prevent  progress  now  it 
is  still  sentimentality.  We  can  hfyrdly  decide  whether  it  is  so.  But  being 
of  necessity  uncertain  we  must  not  set  ourselves  unconditionally,  unrecon- 
cilably  and  onreasoningly  agiunst  violent  means,  nor  flinch  from  them  if  it 
becomes  apparent  that  progress  still  requires  them.  ^ 

Physical  force  therefore  still  has  a  significance  and  possibk  utility  and 
function  which  it  is  best  for  us  to  study  criticaliy.  Physical  force  stands  in 
a  relation  to  progress  that  it  is  weak  to  overlook  or  permit  any  one  to 
banish  from  our  memories.  It  signifies  resolution.  It  typifies  the  state  of 
mind  of  one  who  is  quite  determined  to  have  the  thing  he  wishes  accom- 
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plished  at  my  ^cpense  whatevi»r.  This  is  very  di|Eereut  from  the  average 
frame  of  mind,  which  does  not  want  anything  daring  done,  and  thinks  that 
if  things  are  not  going  well  they  at  any  rate  could  not  be  got  to  go  better. 
A  letter  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly's  is  so  good  a  description  of  the  average 
frame  of  mind  that  we  may  adopt  it  as  the  norm  by  which  to  determine 
those  who  bel<mgto  the  average  multitude.  ''I  am  no  cynic,  dear  old 
man  ;  "  the  letter  reads,  "but  the  world  is  telling  on  me.    For  I  am  begin- 

f  ning  to  be  ashamed  of  enthuriasm  ;  and  it  is  dawning  on  me,  ^e  a  bks^ 

coast  coming  out  of  a  mist  on  a  gray  day  in  the  fall,  that  the  glorious  hopes 
and  beli^  wero  delusions ;  that  the  world  is  hard  and  mean  and  eensorioas 
and  unchangeable  ;  tlmt  unless  you  live  for  appearance'  sake  and  become  a 
practical  snob  (for  you  are  judged,  and  valued  by  jour  own  label,  and  those 
who  live  by  the  heart  have  no  label,  only  a  tag)  you  will  be  set  down  as  a  • 
fool,  and  avoided  by  all  the  precuse  and  safe  and  successful  people. ' '  ^  None 
of  the  precise  and  safe  and  successful  people  want  to  venture  anything  for 
progress.  Xhey  prefer  to  leave  progress  to  God,  or  to  evolution — another 
practical  abstraction  that  lets  them  out  of  personal  responsibility  and  effwt. 

«•  The  majority  of  precise  and  safe  and  successful  people  do  not  care  to  raise 

the  pressure  on  the  unsuccessful  crowd  from  whom  they  filch  tiieir  success. 
The  earth  is  always  full-peopled  with  majorities  of  this  quality,  '*hard  and 
a^an  and  censorious  and  unchangeable  "  persons  if  ever  you  propose  pro- 
gress to  them,  tho  aftable  in  social  and  religious  connections  and  sacrificing 
themselves  for  their  wives  and  children  whom  they  wish  to  lift  in  the  social 
scale  and  endow.  The  task  before  the  lover  of  progress  is  to  surprise  these 
hard  and  unchangeable  persons  out  of  their  meanness  and  censoriousuess 
and  contracted  devotion  to  the  social  consequence  of  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, ihto  actions  that  tend  to  the  general  good ;  or,  if  he  cannot  get  this 

^  unchangeable  class  to  lend  a  hand  at  general  unprovement,  to  find  means  to 

accomplish  progress  despite  their  opposition  and  disdain.  It  is  plain  that 
this  task  is  not  an  easy  one  and  thi^  those  who  set  t^eir  afEections  on  prog* 
ress  must  have  determination  of  the  finest  temper  and  inextinguishable 
enthusiasm. 

The  man  of  average  mental  frame,  if  he  became  so  far  alive  that  he 
•  Qoor^e  Pm  >as  Utkiop.  in  The  Independmtt,  Kor*  6,  IWO. 
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felt  a  lemnre-hour  interest  in  the  cause  of  good,  would  quickly  abandon  it 
for  innocuous  silence  when  he  found  the  other  precise  and  safe  and  succesb* 
£ul  people  ill-disposed  to  his  nasceut  enthusiasm.  He  has  particular 
stomach  to  get  what  delectation  he  can  of  the  passing  hoar  without  the 
thought  to  improve  it.  He  is  affrighted  of  the  fray  when  the  outposts  of 
the  difficulties  appear  to  him.  Strenuous  action  was  the  whole  orbit  more 
theu  he  bargained  for.  What  he  lightly  dreamed  of  w  as  a  dress-parade  diver- 
mon,— ^  many  a  now  s<^mred  veterw  went  to  the  late  war  for  a  few  weeks' 
escapade  ; — but  with  the  first  smoke  this  brave  wairiorfor  ideas  skipped  the 
ranks.  He  did  not  calculate  on  the  elevated  eyebrow^  of  his  intimate, — 
this  was  too  much.  And  like  this  man  the  most  of  our  modems  are.  Shal- 
low, self-satisfied,  doing  what  others  do,  thinking  old,  dilapidated  thoughts, 
without  a  premonition  that  life  can  grow  and  be  glorified,  void  of  trust  in 
man's  capacity  to  recreate  his  conduct  and  customs  at  inclination. 

Imagme  relying  on  these  premous  people  for  disinterested  enterprise ! 
Imagine  believing  in  their  Sunday  dechxraations  of  virtue  !  They  have  not 
the  metal  in  them  to  introduce  a  new  life ;  they  have  it  not  in  their  blood  to 
perceive  the  vast  gains  of  a  new  life  or  even  to  be  tolerant  of  those  who, 
from  thdr  amaaem^t  before  the  glory  of  living  there  is  to  be,  would  con- 
quer these  gains  by  their  own  labors. 

Therefore,  over  against  this  ill-disposed  class  of  fat  and  impenetrable 
minds,  there  must  be  some  who  say  with  the  prescience  and  assurance  of 
the  sun's  warmth  in  May,  a  new  life  shall  arise.  It  is  the  condition  of 
progress*  Tl^  many  wait  and  oppose,  a  few  press  beyond  the  barrios  and 
bear  down  opposition  and  initiate-  They  are  men  of  such  central  resolution 
that  no  mratal  rigidity,  no  resistance  of  selfishness,  of  mawmry,  of  cann<m, 
of  the  rope,  can  prevent  their  implantation  of  the  germinant  spiritual 
realities. 

The  new  thought  has  had  slow  development  because  of  the  heaven- 
failing  indecision  md  prudence  and  timidity  of  those  entrusted  with  it. 
They  entreat  that  we  may  gradually  educate,  and  time  will  perform  the 
rest; — ^time,  god,  evolution.  Alas  not  to  see  that  we  are  time,  god,  evolu- 
tion !  Had  St.  Paul  and  the  apostles  appealed  to  this  trinity  and  let  their 
own  incomparable  energy  sleep,  where  were  the  world  now?  They  believed 
in  Christ,  in  god,  the  God  that  lay  coiled  in  their  own  prodi^oua  capacity 
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to  act.  The  Christ  of  whom  they  learned  was  not  a  rambling  incoherent 
dreraier,  but  one  of  so  masterful  comprehension  that  the  irrelevancies  and 
mere  dressing  of  a  case  fell  away  when  his  mind  enveloped  it  and  his  swift 
moving  thought  and  perfect  will  left  no  chasm  between  conception  and 
deed.  His  might  lay  in  the  directness  and  concentration  of  his  ni^nre. 
His  will  became  the  axis  of  the  moral  world,  so  firm-fixed  was  it  in 
comparison  with  the  shifting  irresolutions  of  other  men.  And  tonched 
with  this  spirit  his  followers  compassed  the  earth  with  superhuman  joy  and 
success,  the  inalienable  property  of  those  with  unfiuling  will. 

These  people  might  have  believed  in  their  thought  to  a  less  degree, 
and  said,  If  we  go  on  proclaiming  the  things  we  have  inwardly  se^  and  felt 
there  will  be  struggles  and  turmoil;  let  us  therefore  quench  the  flame  that 
bums  in  us.  WhiM^  had  then  become  of  the  world  ?  Wisely  they  divulged 
their  revolutionary  visions.  It  was  not  their  affair  if  the  world  were  rent  a 
thousand  ways  by  them.  They  announced  with  the  earnestness  that  we 
know  to  have  been  invincible,  the  coming  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 
the  passing  away  of  old  things — ^and  so  they  have  passed  away.  Persons  of 
less  depth  would  have  tempered  their  expressions,  saying,  'It  would  be  wdll 
if  old  things  could  pass  away,  '  but  such  would  have  made  no  indentation 
on  the  hard  finish  of  the  Soman  world.  Jesus  taruly  did  not  say,  revolt^ 
but  he  said,  'Change  ye  your  hearts, '  and  change  of  heart  carried  revul- 
sions and  revolutions  and  alterations  of  the  earth  engermed  within  it.  No 
changed  heart  could  have  suffered  the  old  world  to  survive  as  it  was,  and 
had  the  old  world  survived  there  could  have  been  no  changed  hearts  in 
deep  Christian  sense.  And  in  reality  it  was  a  question  of  depth.  Nothing 
partial  sufficed  the  founder  of  the  new  life  because  the  partial  has  shallow 
and  perishable  foundations.  Depth  only  can  awaken  depth,  and  Jesus,  by 
descending  to  the  last  basis  of  right  and  ordaining  absolute  justice  and  abso- 
lute progrem  of  man,  made  his  work  and  his  method  everlastmg  and. Vernal. 
Had  he  availed  himself  of  partial  principles  to  gain  temporary  results,  he 
would  have  been  like  modem  reformers,  the  iqposUes  of  science  and  culture, 
and  his  name  must  soon  have  disappeared. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  highest  type  of  reformers,  of  whom  Jesus 

was  one,  is  that  they  do  not  pause  sated  and  complacent  at  any  measured 
quimtiity  of  valiant  achievmnent,  but  propound  absolute  and  all-inclusive 
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demands.  The  suceesrful  and  decent  proprietors  of  Ituid  and  sky,  strung  by 
rudimentary  consciences,  or  the  fear  of  tlie  wrath  to  come,  or  the  knowledge 
that  the  one*time  solid  soil  of  unearned  privilege  is  sinking  under  their  feet, 
oHer  concessions  :  Leave  us  on  our  caste  pinnacle  and  we  will  contribute 
generously  to  God  ;  we  will  write  his  name  hnperishably  in  the  arehitecture 
of  our  temples,  that  he  may  wautou  in  this  beauty  and  forget  the  poor  out- 
side. Say  nothing  about  the  tenem^t  houses  from  which  we  derive  our 
rents  and  we  will  subscribe  salvation  to  che  Arabians.  Look  not  into  our 
factories  nor  digress  from  the  beaten  way  heavenward  by  pnrting  of  wages* 
and  we  will  see  that  these  factory  outcasts  have  reading-rooms,  ihuice-halls, 
sections  of  Y.  M.  G.  A.,  and  a  Christmas  present.  "  Many  a  lover  of  the 
stars  is  tricked  by  these  decent  people.  It  is  good  to  eat  at  broad  boards 
'mid  shining  silver  and  gold,  good  to  hear  the  sparkling  words  of  el^ant 
^fmpathy  and  philanthrophy,  and  to  sip  tlie  ambrosial  wines  that  are  had 
from  the  marrow  of  an  hundred  factory  families.  And  when  the  moral  re- 
former is  invited  here  he  feels  that  God  indeed  is  with  him  and  has  set  a 
seal  of  triumph  on  his  work.  How  can  blinded  iLM)nocIasts  proclaim  against 
such  loveliness  of  character  as  here  abounds  1  B*ude»  course!,  hiursh  persons 
these  misstyled  '  improvers '  must  be  to  foam  against  the  transparent  hu- 
manity of  these  resplendent  souls.  So  it  is  the  clear-browed,  heaven-sealing 
youth,  oracle  and  expectation  of  the  trampled  millions,  succumbs  to  the 
soothing  spell  of  palaces  and  bullion  and  becomes  an  apologist  for  silken, 
plausible  tyranny.  His  heart  is  changed  ;  a  new  light  is  bom  upon  his 
soul.  The  client  of  gold-fed  culture^ perceives  now  the  injustice  done 
i^Mnst  the  rich  and  will  mitigate  its  flf^rancy.  He  will  bring  the  classes 
together  by  the  sweet  compulsion  of  amalgamating  love,  christian  love, 
cosmic  love,  lighting  his  torch  at  the  furnace  of  imperishable  love  seething 
in  rich  hearts,  discovered  by  himself,  unaccountably  hidden  from  several 
billidi  contemponury  mortals  not  yet  invited  to  sip  soup  mid  chat  in  the  im- 
maculate circlet  of  these  irradiating  angels.  Could  there  be  a  more  god-like 
occupation  than  interpreting  the  eJQf  ulgent  goodness  of  the  rich  to  the  dark- 
ened understandings  of  the  poor?  or  a  more  heavenly  harbixiger  of  perfect 
unison  of  classes  and  masses  than  his  own  alliance  with  some  high  bred 
daughter  of  fortune  to  share  with  him  the  complicated  and  appalling  under- 
takings of  social  regeneration  ? 
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Steiuholf  is  one  of  Ibsen's  reformers,  who  founds  a  young  men's 
League  and  enounces  that  the  money-bag  has  ceased  to  reign  h^.'* 
•He  turns  his  weapons  against  the  '4ionorable  and  capable"  men  of  the 
couununity.  One  of  them  invites  him  to  dinner.  Fine  furniture,  piano, 
flowers  and  rare  plants are  there.  ^*What  the  devil  could  I  do?"  asks 
the  reformer.      I  could  not  offend  such  decent  people. " 

Apologists  of  the  defamed  rich  preach  that  reformers  who  cut  themselves 
off  from  the  rich  are  guilty  of  the  grossest  folly.  The  rich  are  the  source  of 
supplies,  I  have  heard  a  complaisant  professor  drawing  a  drowsy  salary  say. 
The  arm  of  the  Lord  must  be  upheld.  All  movements  for  good  require  *  sin- 
ewsof  war, '  and  who  will  supply  them  if  not  the  rich  ?  Since  the  power  is  in 
the  pockets  of  the  rich  we  must  not  antagonize  their  pockets.  The  budding 
good  in  the  rich  should  not  be  discouraged.  The  rich  are  probably  tories 
thro  ignorance  (not  selfishness)  and  we  ought  to  be  good  enough  to  enlighten 
them,  good  enough  if  necessary  to  ^devor  to  soften  their  hearts  irith  the 
ulterior  purpose  of  loosening  their  purse-cords  and  promoting  the  growth  of 
excellent  works. 

Not  to  cut  yourself  off  from  the  rich  in  these  days  is  to  capitulate  and 
lose  the  game.  To  work  with  the  rich  is  to  surrender  to  the  enemy.  For 
riches  love  not  justice  and  equity  and  the  rich  love  not  justice,  and  long 
have  they  bought  of  the  powers  of  sunny  youth  a  respite  from  the  judgment 
that  hangs  by  a  thread  above  them. 

And  when  will  mighty  youth  cease  to  sell  itself?  All  power  belongs 
to  early  springing  manhood  :  the  earth  and  its  fullness,  and  the  cdm  en- 
nobling  night.  As  long  ago  as  the  seven  and  thirtieth  year  of  this  century 
Mr.  Emerson  spoke  sorrowfully  to  an  audience  of  selected  Americans  of  the 
evil  fftte  which   hid  from   American  youths  their  incompatible  power. 

Youug  men,  "  said  he,  ^'of  the  fairest  promise,  who  begin  life  upon  our 
shores,  inflated  by  the  mountiun  winds,  shined  upon  by  all  the  stars  of 
God,  find  the  earth  below  not  in  unison  with  these,  but  are  hindered  from 
action  by  the  disgust  which  the  principles  on  which  business  is  managed  in- 
spire, and  turn  drudges,  or  die  of  disgust,  some  of  them  suicides.  What  is 
the  remedy?  They  did  not  yet  see,  and  thousands  of  young  men  as  hope- 
ful now  crowding  to  the  barriers  for  the  career  do  not  yet  see,  that  if  the 
smgie  man  plant  himself  indomitably  on  his  instincts,  and  there  abide,  the 
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huge  world  will  come  round  to  him.  Patience,— patience  ;  with  the  shades 

of  all  the  good  and  great  for  company  ;  and  for  solace  the  perspective  of 
your  own  infinite  life  ;  and  fw  work  the  stndy  and  the  commonication  of 
principles,  the  making  those  instincts  prevalent,  the  conversion  of  the 
world.  =^  And  still  after  fifty-three  yeais,  public  and  private  avarice 
make  the  air  we  breathe  thick  and  fat ; "  Still  ''the  scholar  is  decent,  in- 
dolent, complaisant." 

The  prophecy  of  Emerson  may  be  realized  now.    The  young  may  de- 

cline  to  enter  the  active  occupations  of  life  on  the  old  terms.  I  know  a 
young  man  whose  apparent  business  is  groceries ;  but  he  is  much  more  than 
this,  as  every  dealer  in  salt  and  flour  might  be.  His  leisure  hours  are 
spent  studying  the  lives  of  his  humbler  fellowmen  and  revolving  plans  to 
exalt  their  lives.  He  visits  the  poor,  eats  with  tliem,  knows  them  as  Jesus 
knew  the  lowly,  and  says  I  am  getting  my  political  economy  and  my  re- 
ligion from  the  poor.  Him  I  honor.  I  compare  him  with  the  political 
economists  who  constitute  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  nearly  all  the  prominent  writers  and  thinkers  in  the  economic 
and  political  field  in  this  country  and  many  foreign  scholars,  "  the  au^ 
nounoem^t  certifies,  who  issue  several  considerable  volumes  of  economic 
reflections  yearly,  and  1  say  this  young  economist  who  labors  with  his  hands 
nine  tenths  of  the  day  is  on  h%her  ground  than  all  the  Academy.  The 
mere  fact  that  he  works  with  his  liands  places  him  immeasurably  above 
them,  on  ground  that  they  cannot  reach  until  they  work  with  their  hands. 
But  an  Aeademist  working  with  his  hands  is  at  present  unthinkable. 
Hereafter  there  can  be  no  real  political  economist  who  does  not  work  with 
his  hands.  Very  significant  words  are  those  of  a  recent  reviewer  ;  **  *  The 
reason  why  so  few  good  books  are  written, '  said  the  late  Walter  Bagehot, 
'  is  that  so  few  people  who  can  write,  know  mything ; '  and  by  this  he 
meant  that  the  literary  class,  leading  a  retired  existence,  has  little  experi- 
ence  of  life  in  its  broader  aspeets.  "  I  recall  the  majority  of  economists 
that  I  have  known  and  the  memory  chills  me ;  I  cannot  but  pity  the  young 
mind  over  which  they  gam  ascendency.  They  are  barren  aiid  they  make 
the  student  lives  of  those  that  believe  in  them  barren.    But  here  is  an  ob- 
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server  who  is  living  and  feeling,  and  going  to  the  fountain  head  of  econ- 
omics, the  daily  lives  of  men. 

Inspiration  does  not  today  come  from  those  who  are  set  apart  and  sur- 
rounded with  privileges  in  order  that  they  may  render  us  back  the  highest 
inspiration  and  the  wisest  suggestion,  but  from  the  man  who  rises  from  the 
soil  of  common  actual  life,  obediwt  to  his  instincts,  trusting  hi»  feelings 
and  genius. 

I  know  a  Christian  minister  ^  of  such  unwonted  sensitivraess  to  the 

mandates  of  the  Eternal,  that  he  has  gone  forth  from  comfort  and  the  de- 
«  cent  crowd  to  make  his  home  among  the  poorest  and  become  the  introducer 
of  an  order  of  social  right.  The  great  carnal  world  whose  last  flowers  are 
Ward  McAllister  and  John  Wanamakei*  announce  concerning  men  who 
like  him  go  out  of  the  lazy  ranks  to  fight  alone,  that  their  influence  is  now 
justly  dead  and  the  estimable  world  will  hear  of  them  no  more.  I  tell  you 
the  most  dangerous  foe  the  world  has  is  just  this  num.  Let  ike  carnal  so- 
ciety of  our  day  look  to  its  very  self-preservation  when  there  is  even  one 
such  between  the  borders  of  the  two  seas. 

A  young  writer  of  uncommon  promise,  Miss  Jessie  Genevieve  Tucker- 
mim,  says  in  her  brief  description  of  A  Revival  of  fieligion,  "  Imagine 
a  thousand  souls  pledging  themselves  to  follow  the  life  of  Christ  in  the 
widest  sense.  Only  a  thousand  among  so  many  millions  of  people,  but  a 
leaven  that  would  set  the  nation  heaving.  Think  of  the  necessities  such 
vows  would  impose  upon  you  and  me.  What  sociid  customs  must  we  not 
disregard,  what  opinions  must  we  not  dare,  what  contempt  and  ridicule 
could  we  escape!'* 

Wliat  means  such  writing  as  this?  It  is  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence of  the  younger  minds  of  our  day.  It  informs  that  the  subordination 
of  their  spirits  to  those  who  but  respect  and  repeat  the  liabitual  practices  of 
the  world  is  finished.  They  will  go  to  church,  but  only  to  return  sorrowmg 
that  the  pulpit  has  no  longer  aught  to  teach  them ;  they  will  go  to  college 
but  only  to  learn  that  in  this  western  empire  with  all  the  illustrious  tra- 
ditions of  Aryan  enterprise  and  expansion  a  wasting  conformity  may  be 
taught ;  and  they  will  go  out  to  order  their  lives  as  their  own  reasons  bid, 
the  enemies  and  outcasts  o£  their  kind  if  the  need  is,  but  free,  free. 
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Already  the  new  life  is  ours  when  these  souls  breathe.  You  may  take 
away  their  houses  lands  and  you  have  given  them  deliverance  from  a 
burden  whose  engrossing  care  robs  them  of  energy  to  live;  you  may  deprive 
them  of  support  and  they  are  glad  for  it  throws  them  the  more  upon  the 
rugged  and  fruitful  realities  and  shows  them  channels  to  the  heart  of  truth 
they  .had  not  explored  ;  you  may  strip  them  of  friends,  and  this  too  is  good 
for  the  friendly  universe  is  within  them,  vast  and  companionable,  and 
nobler  spiritual  kindred,  scaling  new  glories  for  the  race  by  the  might  of 
of  invincible  rectitude,  wait  to  welcome  them. 

It  matters  no  longer  if  the  massive  world  goes  its  accustomed  course 
impatient  of  the  handful  who  have  set  themselves  to  stay  and  change  it. 
The  power  is  with  the  few.    The  death  of  the  old  order  is  declared. 


